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GOD-VISION IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Concluded from last number. 

Like true religion, science abhors plurality, 
and will have only unity at the root of all 
things. Both rejoice in the creed of unity. 
The cry all over the world of modern science 
is unity of force. The Darwins and Huxleys, 
the Tyndalls and Spencers of modern times 
are all engaged in the work of unification. 
They find many spécies, many forces, and 
they try to reduce them to one. Whatever 
the merits of their theories may be, they chal- 
lenge admiration and merit sympathy as un- 
conscious laborers in God's vineyard and lay 
ministers in Nature’s tabernacle, in so far as 
they are mightily endeavoring to evolve unity 
and subserve the cause of scieuce. How 
many apparent anomalies and conflicts in 
Nature have been explained and harmonized ! 
how many seemingly discordant phenomena 
traced to identical principles! Year after 
year we see complexity is giving way to sim- 
plicity ; plurality to unity. The number of 
forces in Nature is being gradually reduced, 
and there is a strong desire to reduce all to 
one simple and ultimate force. It may be 
that two thousand varieties of phenomena 
have been reduced to half a dozen forces ; yet 
the true scientists of modern times are not 
content, and they anxiously hope that in the 
course of time all these forces will be reduced 
to one only. Whether in the human mind 
or in outward Nature, there is but one force, 
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they say, to which all Nature is subordinate. 
All physical, mental and moral energies are 
traceable to one primitive force. What that 
is men are trying to determine. The prob- 
lem is yet far from being solved. Nay, the 
strife of opinion is still most bitter and the 
antagonism inveterate. Nevertheless, all are 
working bard to bring about the harmony 
and unity of forces and hopefully looking for- 
ward to the day of fruition. All the grand 
discoveries of the age are but precursors of 
that much-desired consummation. When- 
ever anything like unity of force is discovered 
in the chaos and confusion of phenomenal 
irregularities, the man of science is sure to 
shout forth in joy: “ Eureka! I have found 
it!” And every time minor forces are traced 
toa higher force, he enthusiastically exclaims 
that the reign of unity is drawing near. Even 
the master minds of the age, the most enlight- 
ened thinkers, are wholly in the dark as to 
what the character of the ultimate force is to 
be, material or spiritual. Of course, the ma- 
terialistic philosopher would materialize it, 
aud seek in a primitive physical force an ex- 
planation of the whole universe. Some even 
go so far as to predict that all phenomena in 
the universe, physical and mental, will here- 
after be referred to electricity as the one ulti- 
mate force. Let it be electricity or any other 
force. Let it be anything. So long as there 
is no positive light, no absolute demonstra— 
tion, let us not quarrel in the midst of shad- 
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ows and uncertainties. I only contend for 
the fect that all scientific men are agreed as 
to the possibility and desirability of evolving 
unity of force. All are seeking that one 
force. All hearts are set upon the anticipated 
unity. There is a general consensus of opinion 
that the whole universe is upheld and sus— 
tained by a single force and not a pluralit 
of forces. Upon one single pillar rests all 
creation. From one primary source, called 
by whatever name, flows all the vitality and 
all the activity increation. The circle of the 
universe is vast; but one is its center, only 
ene. What is that one? What is that single 
force to which mind and matter and all may 
be ultimately referred, and which will fulfill 
the desire of ages and the hope of the scien- 
tific world? In these walls and in these pil- 
lars, in the men and women assembled in this 
hall, in the earth below and in the heaven 
above, in the light and in the air, in the sea 
and the ocean, in the hill and the mountain, 
im the world without and the world within, in 
history and in biography, what is the single 
force which pervades all and guides all, sup- 
ports all and quickens all, and which gives 
to both mind and matter all their vitality and 
energy? What is it that lies at the root of 
all the movements of matter and thought in 
the world? Is it electricity? So be it. Does 
electricity keep up this vast multitude of 
forces, this vast multitude of objects and per- 
sons and living beings, in their endless varie— 
ties of form? One force there is beneath all 
and behind all, even beneath electricity, which 
gives to it its peculiar force. 

What occult force is that which nourishes 
and quickens all the known and undiscovered 
forces in Nature, the light of light and the 
life of electricity? This mysterious primary 
force I unhesitatingly call God-force. An 
intelligent will-force at once furnishes the 
long-desired key and unravels and explains 
the whole mystery. Behold a transfiguration 
all around. The earth and heavens aré un- 
veiled, and their hidden glory bursts upon 
our view. It is no longer the old world, with 
its endless diversities of phenomena—small 
ereeping things here and gigantic beasts there, 
int inorganic matter here and life and vi- 
vacity there—a world which perplexed us by 
its hopeless complexity and iaiseas mass of 
anomalies. But lo, how the heaven and earth 
are now changed! How bright, how sublime 
this spectacle of a transformed universe! 
What do I nowsee before me? A living 
Deity in every thing. A sacred halo encircles 
the face of creation. A heavenly hand up- 
holds all things. Do you see the blaze of di- 
vine fire in the earth below and the heavens 
above? Behold sparks of fire on all sides, 
little forces lit up by the touch of divinity, 


All Nature ablaze and aglow. Everywhere 
shines the same celestial fire, God force act- 
ing and interacting through the verious forces 
in the world. Grasp this pervading ard im- 
minent force in every active force in creation. 
O thou, my right arm, I feel witbin thee 
the measured beat of the pulse. What a 
mystery! What is it that lies concealed 
within the folds of thine arteries that causes 
this strange thing called pulsation? Is ita 
dead physical force, and nothing more? I 
feel within thee a living force emanating 
from God and keeping up and sustaining the 
entire body. Here it is; I feel it, I see it, I 
accept it as a fact and an undeniable reality. 
O heart of mine, as I lay my hand on thee, I 
feel an incessant throbbing and excitement 
within thee. What causes this upheaving 
and this strange sound, amid which a contin- 
ual stream of vital fluid is ever passing from 
thee through the arteries to the remotest parts 
of the body? In this forcible propulsion of 
blood through its natural channels, which I 
feel so clearly and distinctly in thee, do I see 
only blvod force? No. Beneath that force 
I feel as distinctly the hand of the Living 
God holding the blood system in the human 
body. And now, my lungs, whence comes 
this breath so essential to life? Who moves 
this curious respiratory machinery within? 
What makes you breathe? Is it your own 
force that makes you inhale and exhale air? 
Can matter breathe? Do lifeless substances 
breathe? O lungs, it is given to you to 
breathe. Not in your own strength, but with 
a higher power do ye give out noxious air, 
and take in such air as brings life and vital- 
ity. You do not move. You are moved. 
Beneath your respiratory agency, your mus- 
cular force is the living force of God, that 
supports the ceaseless activity of ever-recur- 
ring inhalation and exhalation. Gentlemen, 
do you now see what body is? Though dead 
and dark, it becomes, when lighted with 
the light of God-force, the very temple 
of the Living God. It does not creep on 
earth; but it stands erect, and moves 
and speaks and works in the“ strength 
of Heaven. The whole body is the sanctu- 
ary of the Living God, seated on His throne 
of glory in the center, and dispensing from 
the inexhaustible storehouse of His will-force 
al] the quickening and strengthening influ- 
ences, all the muscular and nervous forces 
that keep up the bodily organism. Verily, 
He is the heart of heart, the life of life. 

It is only when you peep within, and look 
into your inmost consciousness, that you see 
the resolution of all your dead human forces 
into the ultimate Living Foree. In clear 
vision you apprehend the Force of forces. 
Lo! what was veiled has been revealed. 
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What was concealed has been laid bare. Y 
have removed the dial, and the beautiful 
machinery within, which was so long con- 


cealed before the atheistic eye, reveals itself 


‘in the Theist’s God-vision. So, with regard 
to the whole universe, all that you are 
required to do is to take off the huge dial 
from its face. Then you will see the secret 
‘springs of the machinery which keep the 
universe in working order. Every wheel in 
its place, and the primary force quickening 
and regulating the movements of all the 
wheels, and giving them law an%4 method, 
force and harmony. Put the dial on again. 
‘You see only outside nature. The hour hand 
and the minute hand move with the strictest 
regularity. Beyond this you see nothing. 
You perceive movements and phenomena 
only; but you do not comprehend them. 
You have no access to the hidden secret. The 


force is there; but you see it not. Take off 


the dial again. How beautifully those wheels 
work! You rejoice as you see those wheels 
revolving. What is the motive power, the 
primary agent? There is a force behind, a 
hand inside moving the hands outside, a 
mainspring moving the whole machinery. It 
is only by removing the dial that you see 
within and all things reveal themselves unto 
you. You see a huge tree. It grows. The 
branches and leaves grow luxuriantly month 
after month, year after year—a gigantic tree 
which has lasted for hundreds of years. Men 
have been wondering and wonderiug how the 
thing grows. Fresh foliage and fruits in 
abundance! Now the tree seems to be dead. 
It pines and sinks in winter; but lo! with 
the return of spring it is again clothed with 
life and beauty. Why is this? I wish to 
know. I at once unearth the roots. There I 
see the secret causation. There is the work- 
ing of the hidden cause that keeps the 
branches, the leaves and the fruits in fresh- 
ness and continued growth. Here is the 
secret of the inexplicable vitality of the tree. 

roots, you have explained the uprisiug and 
growth of the splendid tree! You send up 
the vital juice into the branches and the 
leaves of the tree, and you transmit nourish- 
ment to its remotest parts. Is not the univerze 
& mighty tree, the wonder of ages? Who 
supplies it with life? Uncover the root, and 
you at once see how it supplies sap and 
strength. The root explains the tree. The 
root-force upholds the universe and explains 
it. Another illustration, gentlemen, another 
vision in which we directly realize God-force. 
You see little children clinging to the moth- 
er’s breast. Who keeps them alive? Thou 
criest and weepest: O little child, thou cast: 
est about thy tiny fingers and thy little arms, 
and thou seemest to tell me that there is life 


able grounds? 
Piety, it seems to us, is the natural sentiment 
of the human heart. It is the manifestation 





within thee! _ Beloved child, sweet and love- 
ly, how helpless art. thou! Yet thou livest, 
O child! What a mystery! Ah! I see some 
one behind thee. It is thy mother. Thy 
mother explains thee. Thou art not able to 
explain thyself. Thou art a babe. Thou 
canst do nothing of thine own power. It is 
thy mother to whose breast thou art so tena- 
ciously clinging. It is she who explains thee. 
She is thy philosophy, the reason of thy life 
and its nourishment; her tender arms thy 
home, her breast thy food and drink. Who 
supplies the blood which sustains thee? Does 
not thy mother put into thy mouth this liv. 
ing nourishment? Yes, the mother’s breast 
explains the little child. This is the God- 
vision of the nineteenth century. The dial 
throwa off the clock, the root nourishing the 
tree, the mother suckling the little infant— 
this is the science of life and force in the uni- 
verse. Behold the universe held on the arms 
of the Supreme Mother, who is ew 


pouring, through secondary forces, the mi 


of life and strength into all objects and 


beings! 


Ir we have reasonable grounds for trusting 
in, loving or worshiping God, then we have 


all that is really needful for our healthy re- 


ligious growth and support. The mysteries of 
his being may be inscrutable to us; but if we 
love and trust and reverence Him we may 
well be content. Have we then such reason- 
We think that we have. 


in its highest form of the reverential and 


trustful element in our nature. It finds con- 
genial expression in prayer, praise, devotion, 
love, service.. Is it not unaccountable and 


inexplicable that we should possess this quali- 
ty if it were not designed to be active and op- 


erative? Isit not God’s witness to Himselfin 


the human heart? By it He calls on us to 
trust Him, love Him, worship Him. By it He 
makes known that He is accesgible to the 
voice of our supplications—that He responds 
to the yearning of our hearts, The reason- 
able ground we seek, then, is to be found in 
our own nature, its wants and its capacities, 
Unless these are mere illusions, their testi- 
mony must be regarded, we think, as valid 
evidence of some reality. What is that but 
the reality of a Divine mind,—the author and 
prototype of our own ?—London Inquirer. 


“ Bourtp thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll. . 
Leave thy low-vaulted past; 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Lift thee toward Heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine out-grown shell by life’s unresting 
” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
80UL COMMUNION. 
““*Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours 
And ask them what report they bore to Heaven ; 


And how they might have borne more welcome 
news.” 


It is also well for us to consult the records 
of past ages, and cull from the rich treasures 
of thought and experience the purest and best 
that will add weight to our own. The Scrip- 
tures hold the first place, and in them we find 
that compassion and mercy met the erring 
then as now, and they were not cast off, 
although many of the acts then recorded of 
devout men would not be allowed under the 
greater light of Christianity. 

I rejoice, in reading those records, to find 
that the weaknesees as well as the virtues of 
the servants of the Lord have a place. It 
shows us that the first nature has always been 
the same, and that the loving kindness of our 
Heavenly Father is abundant towards all 
His creatures. 

Then the pages of Church history show by 
what slow gradations the human race has 
risen out of error into the enlightenment of 
thore beautiful truths that God delights to 
reveal to His children—truths that eet free 
from the bondage of creed and system, that 
quicken thought, if suffered to have free 
course, and that elevate man. 

I long to see every shackle broken, and 
truth and love reign triumphant throughout 
the world, that all may possess full faith in 
the sufficiency of the “ unspeakable gift” to 
save the soul and furnish power to accom- 
plich the great purposes of existence. 

Oh, that all would come to Him who said, 
I am the door into the esheepfold; by Me, if 
any man enter, he sball go in and out and 
find pasture—that eternal Word that was in 
the beginning, ere the worlds were framed, 
and will remain when all that is tangible has 
vanished away. 

There is much to encourage the sincere 
seeker afier truth—‘ He that cometh unto 
Me I will in so wise cast out,’’ and ‘* Where 
I am there shall my servant be also.” Surely 
we cannot ask for more than this. 

Saran Hon. 





Discover to me, O thou Searcher of 
hearts, whatever is amiss in me, whether in 
life or principle. Let no malice or ill-will 
abide in me. May I never hear with pleasure, 
bor ever repeat euch things as dishonor God 
or injure my neighbor. Give me a mild and 
meek and peaceable spirit, that, remembering 
my own infirmities, I may bear with those of 
others. Let me rather choose to die than to 
sin against my conscience.— Wilson (died 


1581). 


ANECDOTES OF JOHN WOOLMAN. 


John Woolman was particularly guarded 
in his expressions, being careful that his asser- 
tions should be strictly and literally true ; 
and he appears to have inculcated a similar 
care in others, in a gentle and yet impressive 
manner. It is reported that being once 
employed, with the aid of an assistant, in 
clearing an orchard of caterpillars that bad 
formed webs on the branches, and having 
gone, as he mpnsee over the orchard, be 
expressed his belief that they were done; 
but. his companion perceiving that there was 
one left with a considerable colleetion on, 
mentioned the circumstance, with the decla- 
ration that it was as full as it could hold. 
John Woolman, going to the tree, remarked, 
there was room for a number more on it, 


Two young men, wishing to try whether 
he could not be drawn to utter, by mistake, 
an expression not literally true, are said to 
have gone to his houee, the first taking a seat 
in his parlor, and the other comirg a little 
afterwards to his door. Upon the latter 
knocking at the door, John Woolman went 
to receive him, and as soon as he left the 
room where they were sitting the young man 
went out another way. The one at the dcor 
then inquired for his companion, expecting, 
of course, to be answered, He is in my parlor. 
But John was not so easily mee His 
answer was simple and literally true: I left 
him in my parlor. 

His conduct was probably as guarded as 
his language. Abel Thomas, a religicus 
young map, residing for awhile in his family, 
was frequently reminded of his faults, until 
he began to thiuk himself rather closely ecru- 
tinized, and concluded to reciprocate bis kind- 
ness by pointing out some of his faults; but 
they must be found, and to find them was no 
easy task. After watching him for monthe, 
he was unable to fix upon anything bearing 
the appearance of a fault, except one trivial 
circumstance. He had paseed a man in the 
street without reciprocating a friendly reccg- 
nition. But when told of it, his mind appeared 
to have been otherwise occupied, for the man 
was not observed. 
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GOD’s WAYS. 


God speaks to hearts of men in many ways; 
Some, the red banner of the rising sun, 
Spread o'er the snow-clad hills, has taught His 
praise; 
Some, the sweet silence when the day is done; 
Some, after loveless lives, at length have won 
His word in children’s hearts and children’s gaze ; 
And some not less are His who vainly sought 
His voice, and with His silence have been taught; 
Who bear His chain that bade them to be bound, 
And, at the end, in finding not, have found. A. S. 


TAO we” 
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RACHEL HICKS. 

The following acceptable testimonial to the 
loveliness and sterling worth of our departed 
Friend, Rachel Hicks, is taken from a private 
letter written by one not of our Religious 
Society. 

. +.» “I think it may be said that Rachel 
Hicks during her long life fairly represented 
the highest type of womanly excellence with 
which we are familiar. 

“There may have been many of greater 
mental power than she, although possessed of 
a well balanced and finely cultured mind; 
‘but in sweetness and elevation of Christian 
character she was eminent among the first. 
Equally in her public and in her more private 
life, her aim was to do good and to discharge 
iher conscious duty. 

“The impulse to do right was with her an 
‘ever present inspiration, and she knew noth- 
ing of the weakness of indecision. Her trust 
was in the Light which enlighteneth thesoul, 
and she followed its guidance with unswerv- 
ing faith. 

“In her happily constituted moral nature 
‘the passions which so often desolate life were 
tempered to their legitimate and beneficent 
‘functions. Her delicacy of feeling and sense 
of propriety in all things were exceedingly 
acute. All coarseness of habit or of expres- 
‘sion was painful to her, and her sympathies 
were warm as summer towards those in dis- 
itress. 

‘*T remember her when I was but a trifling 
sshool boy, perhaps fifty years ago. The 
genial and pleasant smile upon her face I re- 
member as of yesterday. Looking back to 
‘those days, how intervening events and years 
‘disappear; che vista is long and full, but the 
vivid pictures of boyhood come out on the 
‘backgrouod. That smile upon her features 
‘was the visible siga of the trusting, tranquil 
‘spirit within. In her hours of sorrow it did 
‘not desert her. Her husband, and then one 
‘by one her children, were laid away, until 
‘she was left alone, but no sign of the inner 
grief appeared other than the transient sha- 
-dow which the cloud throws in its —— 

“There is exquisite beauty in such a life as 
thers, but there is more than that. There goes 
‘forth from it a wave of influence which 
ewidens to the shore, whither we are all jour- 
‘aeying. How much the Christian calmness 
of such a life softens asperities in others, and 
‘tempers and elevates the moral tone of a 
neighb rhood. 

“The portrait bafore me is one upon which 
‘I think no one can look with indifference. If 
-any parson entertained a hard fealing towards 
cher, it will soften before the sweetness of that 
face. 
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“In her opinions she may have often erred, 
but in the integrity which clings to the truth, 
as she understood it, there was no change. 
Opinions alter with new developments of 
knowledge, but the purpose remains. 

“Our Friend often remarked that she con- 
sidered it a privilege to live in such an age of 
discovery and of progress as the present. Few 
people were more keenly interested in these 
great facts. She was an intelligent observer 
of Nature, and her range of information was 
very much above the average. She was quite 
well versed in geology, and kept track of the 
interesting researches which were made by 
Hugh Miller, Lyell and others twenty-five 
years ago. I think her interest in this sub- 
ject was awakened by the studies of Abraham, 
who was quite a student in that science. 
Nature she greatly admired, both in its wild 
aud in its temperate moods. To her it was 
the voice and expression of a living, personal 
God—that Being she worshipped with a de- 
vout faith. To her soul the winds were more 
than force and music, the sun more than lizht 
and heat. Her mind saw a pe2rsonality be- 
hind the visible screen. In her soul the 
question of Napoleon was answered before it 
was asked, when he pointed to the -star- 
gemmed heavens and said, ‘ Whence came all 
this ?” 

“The last time I saw her at her house she 
inquired concerning the new views in respact 
to creation. I explained briefly the views of 
Darwin and of other modern scientists. She 
saw in &@ moment what many others would not 
see in a generation: that the modera views do 
not touch the origin of things, and only at- 
tempt to explain a work that has been d ne.” 





ALL men will not be Calvanists, or Quak- 
ers, or Methodists, or Episcopalians. But 
underneath and through them all there is 
something which every man may reach and 
fasten himself to, and be a Christian under 
some form or other. What is that some- 
thing? . .. To ask that question is to go 
back through the dark, tortuous ravines of 
Church history, up to that broad table land 
of the. New Testament from which all the 
ravines come down... . The man who is a 
Christian there, with Peter, with John, nay, 
with Jesus, will be a man spiritual, reverent 
and penitent. That is the heart of the mat- 
ter.—Phillips Brooks. 





THE VOICE OF DUTY. 


What is it, if it be not the suggestion of 
God? Is it the mandate of your own fancy, 
imposed upon yourself, the mere imperative 
mood in the soliloquies of your own will? 
Not so; for, were the law of your own mak- 
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ing, you might forgive its violation, and the 
thought that set it up might take it down; 
yet you feel its authority above your reach, 
and your boast of indifference to be a sad 
pretence. Is it a mere echo of men’s opinion, 
a deference to their arbitrary demands? Not 
so; for how often does it lift you above that 
opinion, nerve your heart to withstand the 
injustice of a crowd, and to fight the good 
fight, though in the for'orn hope alone! As 
well might you persuade me that my own 
eyes created the daylight, or that the sunlight 
was the gift of public opinion, as that the 
sense of right was anything but the direct 
illumination of God, the piercing ray of the 
great Orb of souls. Not more certainly does 
Perception teach us what is external to our 
senses than Consciousness what lies beyond 
our personality; and that the authority of 
Justice, Purity and Truth is no manufacture 
of my own, but is imposed upon me by a 
Divine source above me, I am no less sure 
than that the stars are not twinklings of my 
vision and the thunder is no rumbling in my 
brain. God sets the whole problem to our 
free will; its outward opportunities, the the- 
atre of right action, being spread by His 
physical providence; its inward inspirations, 
the index of right action, being the imme- 
diate breathings of His Mind. And thus 
first do we learn that He is Holy; and, put- 
ting together the different expressions of His 
being, we add to the divine sublimity of Na- 
ture a sense of the sanctity of life—Marti- 
tineau, Hours of Thought. 





THE LIFE EVERLASTING. 


Of the “spiritual,” disembodied state, 
which by some is supposed to succeed this 
present, I can form no conception. A new 
and bodily organism I hold to be an essential 
part of the soul’s destination. Whether the 
soul in that new organization will retain the 
memories which belong to this, is a question 
I am well content to leave as I find it, in- 
volved in impenetrable night. I cannot feel 
it to be essential to the question of immor- 
tality. I cannot feel that the fact of identity 
is involved in that of memory, that the soul 
which does not identify its being with a fore- 
gone existence is no longer the same. The 
soul is the same; but what it produces, the 
conscious life that springs from that root, is 
not the same. The former life has left traces 
which remain, which essentially modify the 
soul. Those traces, those modifications, are 
important ; but that the acts and experiences 
which have wrought them should be recalled, 
that the soul should be able to recount to it- 
self the story of its past existences, appears 
to me a matter of little moment. If the 
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health and growth of the moral nature re~« 
quire those memories, they will be vouch- 
eafed; and that is all we can venture to- 
prophesy about it. 

Another question immediately connected 
with the memory of a former existence is one 
which affection persistently asks of all the 
oraclese—whether dear friends who were 
parted by death shall meet again. To thie 
the answer is still the same: If the soul’s: 
well-being requires it, Heaven will grant it: 
If, when the soul wakes to new existence, it 
shall find in itself distinct impressions of a: 
previous life, and among those impressions: 
the image of any dear friend who has gone 
before, and ehall Jong to recover the object of 
that affection, to bind again what death had 
severed; and if the friend so sought shall: 
also experience a like reminiscence and re- 
ciprocal longings—then I can suppose that 
the two, thus mutually drawn, shall find one 
another and renew their bond. I can suppose 
that love stronger than death may revoke 
the separation of death, and give like to like. 
Souls that belong to each other by all their- 
affinities and all their yearnings, one would 
say, must sooner or Jater unite. And yet it 
is equally paneer and I confess in my 
view more likely, that the coming together of* 
the two so inclined shall be without recog- 
nition of identity, and without recollection of' 
foregone union. Who knows if the love 
which in this world draws with mutual and: 
irresistible attraction two kindred and pre- 
destined hearts be not an unconscious renewal: 
of an old pre-natal bond ? 

But these are matters we may trustingly 
leave—where indeed, whether trustingly or- 
not, we must leave them—with the infinite 
love which embraces all our loves, and the 
infinite wisdom which comprehends all our 
needs; assured that the Father of the house 


whose mansions are many, and the Father of 


spirits whose goal is one, will find the right 
place and connections, and nurture for every: 
soul he has caused to be; that in the eterni- 
ties the thing desired will arrive at last; that 
seeking and finding are divinely evened. Let 
us rest in the thought that life must be richer- 
than alt our experience, nay, than our fond 
est dream.—Dr, Hedge’s “ Ways of the Spirit.””’ 





THE POWER OF THE PAPER-TONGUE. 


“The tongue is a fire: a world of iniquity.”—. 
JAMES iii, 6, 

Perhaps there is no agent at work in mod- 
ern society more influential than the news- 
paper. It is speaking every hour, by day and 
by night, in private homes and public rooms,. 
in merchants’ offices and statesmen’s halls, on: 
all the trains, in all the hotels, in every vil-- 
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lage and town throughout the land. It pro- 
claims everything. It is the great reigning 
power, the mighty dispenser of the ideas that 
move the world, the spirit in all the wheels. 

That prophecy of Lamartine is fulfilled, 
almost—“ Before this century shall have run 
out, journalism will be the whole press—the 
whole of human thought. The book will 
arrive too late. The only book possible, soon, 
will be the periodical.” Already these papers 
that come continually have become a social 
necessity. They are the Bibles of the age, 
read a thousand times more than the old 
sacred Bible, by millions of Christians, And 
theze paper-tongues get many millions more 
people for their audiences than all the pulpits 
get. And what the people read with avidity, 
influences mightily not only the markets and 
politica of the world, but also the moral heart 
of the populace. 

It may be true that the journals of these 
United States have a stronger and wider 
influence in moulding the characters of the 
people than all the pulpits, and all other 
agencies put together. And this influence is 
rapidly increasing. It is no wonder, then, 
that so many who want large audiences rush 
to use the paper tongue, and that so many 
new periodicals are continually born. Since 
this mighty tongue-power is so very influen- 
tial, what a duty it is to pray without ceas- 
ing, in efforts more than in words, that it 
may be more on the side of goodness. 

Oh, that this great public press-speaking 
were more truthful, pure, healthy, educating 
the tastes of all into more sympathy with 
truth and honesty and whatever is of good 
report! It will become so only as the best 
people will cease to patronize the evil-speak- 
ing, the frothy, the frivolous, the untruthful, 
the unchaste, the scurrilous and the bigoted 
paper-tongues. Oh, what speech, unseasoned 
with salt, millions of Christian people are 
feeding their min.is with every day! 

If papers that are not clean and truthful 
were dropped by preachers and church people, 
how soon there would be a blessed reform in 
newspapers! We wonder how far off yet is 
the day when only the reliable, the pure and 
truly honorable papers shall be read by those 
who long for a better, high-toned journalism? 
How easy it is to wish for reforms, and do 
but little to bring them forth! Perhaps we 
do not need to divide or separate our jour- 
nals, calling some of them “secular” and 
others “religious.”” We need more to have 
all our periodicals and papers really religious 
—-that is, truthful, pure, honest, just, in mar- 
ket rep ris, every-day gossips, political state- 
ments, advertisements, literary articles, news 
and all, than to have religion shut up in 
8o ne corners by itself, or confined to some so0- 





called “religious papers.” leaving the rest 
irreligious. 

Are our daily papers religious because they 
publish many sermons and church doings, 
along with lying advertisements and filthy 
accounts of burglaries, rapes, suicides, mur- 
ders, and the lowest things of the police 
gazettes? We hope for the day when the 
paper-tongues will be religious—that is, ethi- 
cally noble in their utterances about all sub- 
jects.— Unity. : 











































WE also have our calling of God, as truly 
as any ancient prophet; and round us also 
the tempest at times shouts, and beneath our 
feet the earthquake trembles, and about us 
the fire threatens to destroy. Well for us, if, 
at such times, we can wrap our mantle about 
our face, open the eye and ear of the spirit, 
and hear the still small voice within! Blessed 
is he who can do it; he shall be able to stand 
alone ; he shall be able to find strength and 
solace all at home; he shall be able to wait 
as only they can wait who are sure that right 
and truth shall win; he shall be able to go 
his own way—a strong, brave, beautiful, self: 
reliant soul, whom no temptation can allure 
and no threat daunt and no peril turn aside. 
—John Page Hopps. 





LOQUAQITY. 


The words of the wise are sometimes spoken 
so quietly that they are not heard at all be- 
yond the ear in which they are spoken, and 
yet they get abroad into the common air, and 
modify the thoughts and feelings of men. 
Wisdom is a sort of calm, penetrating, round- 
about judgment of times, events, men and 
things. It is no conceit of knowledge, but 
such an appreciation of things as discharges 
the mind of all conceit, and brings in humil- 
ity at the sense of how little it knows, Then, 
too, as men grow wise they grow silent, and 
sparing of their words. I do not remember 
of ever having seen a garrulous man who was 
a wise mav. I suppose that it was in view of 
this fact that wisdom is inclined to be a little 
reticent, that Carlyle, in one of his pungent 
paragraphs, sosatirizes the passion for rhetoric, 
talking, speech-making, and praises silence 
and work. Of all business, talking, declaim- 
ing, popular address is most trying to integ- 
rity of feeling, clear convictions and thorough 
inward honesty. It was this profession of 
loquacity that Augustine so bitterly repented 
of in his years of wisdom, when the excel- 
lence of truth and simplicity had dawned on 
him. History records that a sure indication 
of the decline of the Roman Empire was that 
the profession of public speaker had become 
so popular, and the grave old taciturn Ro- 
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man had got to drivelling words in weak 


loquacity.—H. Stebbins. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Fr. Larvep, Kan., Fourth month 23d, 1880. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


I wrote a letter for Friends’ Intelligencer 
something over two years ago describing this 
country. Since then I have moved with 
my family and several other families to the 
neighborhood that I described. Now I write 
again to caution Friends not to move so far 
west, neither in Kansas nor Nebraska. We 
have not had a thorough soaking rain since 
the 20th of Sixth mo., 1878, making it nearly 
two years since. Our wheat and corn crop 
was @ failure last year, aud will be this again. 
So I feel it my duty to warn Friends against 
investing their money in the far West unless 
they wish to raise stock and nothing else. 
This county lays beautifully, and the soil is 
rich, but without rain we can do nothing in 
farming. 

We have a nice meeting here, and meet 
regularly every Fitst-day; but we feel like 
looking out for another locality farther East 
if it does not rain soon. 

Iam no land agent, nor am I engaged by 
any land company to represent their interests. 

DANIEL GRIEST. 
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Norice.—It is proposed to have a book 
table at Race Street Meetiog-house, in room 
No. 1, during the week of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, where the “Memoir of Rachel Hicks,” 
‘‘Garnered Treasures,” Friends’ and other 
carefully selected books can be procured. 
Subscriptions for Friends’ Intelligencer will 
also be received at the same place by John 
Comly, Agent. 





WE have received the advance sheets of 
a “Memoir of Rachel Hicks” (written by 
herself), to which is added some of her let- 
ters and a memorial of Westbury Monthly 
Meeting, L. I. It is a duodecimo of 287 pages, 
prioted by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 182 Fifth 
avenue, N. Y. 

Those who knew this dear Friend, who was 
truly a “ Mother in Israel,” will recognize in 
her autobiography as faithful a picture of 
her mind as is the prefixed portrait of her 
serene countenance and dignified presence. 


The narrative is a simple one, recording no 
extraordinary events or experiences, but it is 
a clear testimony to the sufficiency of the 
Divine Spirit to reprove, to comfort and to 
direct the obedient sou’. Like her ministry, 
there are no ambiguities in her expression of 
her simple faith. She dwelt only upon what 
she knew by experience, and her life of de- 
votion, purity and uprightness was the seal 
to her words. 





Our Youtu.—We hope there are none in 
our own religious body who will not cordially 
unite with us in the concern that those to 
whom is entrusted the nurture of our lads 
and young men during their student life may 
see the vital importance of setting them an 
example of true Christian manliness at this 
most important formative period. To be gen- 
tle, just and courteous is what we desire for 
our youth; and in order that this may be 
attained, not precept only, but a living exam- 
ple, should stimulate the lads, who are so 
soon to be our men, with all the weighty 
responsibilities of matured manhood. The 
boy who is treated with rough discourtesy— 
whose frank avowals are contemptuously dis- 
regarded—and who has to endure misrepre- 
sentation and injustice from those placed in 
authority, will either learn to feel no reliance 
on that authority, and consequently will know 
no true respect for it; or, if he tacitly and 
without sensibility dwells under it, his moral 
sense will be perverted, and his development 
as a noble, just and courteous man be marred. 

A more momentous future seems to await 
the American boy than is now apparent to 
the youth of any other nationality. He is 
to be a ruler as well as an inberitor of a 
mighty heritage. He is to be a law maker 
for a vast multitude of the people of all 
pations who are thronging the highways of 
the earth on their way to the continent of the 
setting sun. He is to act as the educator and 
trainer to these candidates for republican 
liberty, and it is all-important that his own 
education and training for the solemn duties 
of American citizenship shall be conducted 
on the noblest principles. 

We most earnestly claim for our boys, who 
are to be the champions of justice, mercy and 
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truth, if, indeed, justice, mercy and truth are 
to prevail speedily in the earth, that the very 
noblest, most merciful and most truthful of 
our present manhood shall step forward to the 
work of their right nurture, and that those 
who take upon them the high office of educa- 
tor of our future men shall do so under a 
proper sense of its grave responsibility. Let 
them teach the young that they must learn to 
do good work, that they must seek no re- 
venge for any injury, and that they must, as 
Ruskin enjoins, “learn to obey good laws, 
and in a little while they will reach the better 
learning—how to obey good men, who are 
living, breathing, unblinded law, and to sub- 
due base and disloyal ones, recognizing in 
these the light, and ruling over those in the 
power of the Lord of Light and Peace, whose 
Dominion is an everlasting Dominion, and 
His Kingdom from generation to generation.” 





Kyicut’s History or Encianp.—It is 
pleasant once more to refer to the excellent 
series of standard works which have come to 
us from I. K. Funk & Co., of New 
York. From Nos. 12 to 19 (inclusive) we 
have the eight volumes of Knight’s. Popu- 


» iar History of England. This extensive 


work is of the highest character, covering the 
whole field of Eaglish history, and has had 
the endorsement of high literary authorities 
and of wide popular acceptance. 

The quality of paper and the size and 
freshness of type are entirely satisfactory, 
and instead of the $18 which has hitherto 
been the price of the work, the Standard 
Series furnishes it without abridgment for 30 
cents a volume—$2.40 for the whole eight 
numbers. 

This will we hope be found to be an effec 
tive assault upon the cheap pernicious litera- 
ture which has its iofluence in demoralizing 
our youth. The good and noble book is now 
as cheap as the worthless novel, and to any 
intelligent mind it will ultimately be found 


far more attractive. The form in which 
these numbers come, bound in postal card 
manilla, will do for preservation. 





MARRIED. 
EVELAND—EVANS.—On Fourth month 28th, 
1880, by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of the 
bride’s uncle, Amos W. Bacon, Daniel Eveland and 
Emmsa L. Evans, both of Pailadelphia 


DIED. 

BOWDLE.—On Fourth month 27th, 1880, Tris- 
tram Bowdle, in his 80th year; an attender of Race 
Street Meeting, Philadelphia. 

GILLINGHAM.—On Fourth month 28th, 1880, 
Henry A., son of the late John W. and Alice A. 
Gillingham, in his 29th year; a member of Green 
Street Monthly Meeting. 

JANNEY.—On the 30th ult., at his residence, 
Lineoln, Loudon county, Va., after an illness of two 
weeks, of pneumonia, Samuel M. Janney, in the 80th 
year of his age; a well known and beloved Minis- 
ter of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting, Va. 

ROBERTS.—Suddenly, on Fourth month 2d, 1880, 
in Denver, Colorado, Charles A., son of Ruth Rob- 
erts, of Norristown, Pa., in his 24th year. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST FREEDMEN SCHOOLS. 


D. D. W., of New York, remits $10, and 
says he is “sorry people do not more see it 
their duty that the colored race has ample 
opportunities for getting education.” . . . 
“It seems to me it would be the easiest thing 
in the world for them to hand over to thee a 
small part of their savings, with faith in the 
result,” ete. etc, 

Axd also from 8. Y. W., of Clyde, Wayne 
county, New York, $5, who, after comment- 
ing on the “noble work these young women 
are engaged in,” adds, “Seeing in Friends’ 
Intelligencer the words, Can we have it ? I send 
this.” J. M. Evxis, 





INFLUENCE OF AGASSIZ’8 WORK IN EUROPE. 


Agassiz had pupils in Europe before he 
was known in America; and one of them, 
Carl Vogt was among the firat to recommend 
the establishment of seaside zoological stations 
not only for the purpose of forwarding origi- 
nal research, but also and especially for 
the training of teachers of natural science 
for secondary schools. As early as 1847 he 
participated with Milue Edwards, the famous 
French zoologist, in organizing an expedition 
to investigate a coral island and to establish 
upon it a station to be occupied for several 
years. ‘“‘The ship and station should be 
furnished,” he saya, “with all possible things 
especially for dredging work.” The scheme 
fell to pieces owing to questions of etiquette. 
The commander-in-chief of a man-of-war in 
the Royal Navy would not submit to the di- 
rection of a naturalist. In the year 1852 he 
utterly failed in his efforts to establish a sta-~ 
tion at Villa Franca. In 1863 his friend 
Matteucci became Minister of Public In- 
struction in the Kingdom of Italy. Mat- 
teucci was a physicist who dealt chiefly with 
physiological subjects. It was his idea to ap- 
point foreign, and especially German, scien- 
tific men to many of the professorships in the 
Italian universities. Vogt worked out a pro- 
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ject for the erection of a zoological station at 
aples, which he thought the most suitable 
lace in all Italy. “The Casino Reale, at 
hiamonte, was to be transformed and fitted 
up for such a purpose, and a little steam 
yacht for dredging was to be placed at the 
disposal of the station. The latter was, in 
the meantime, intended for a sort of school, 
connected with the system of public instruc- 
tion, to form teachers of natural history for 
the whole kingdom. The plan was com- 
pletely worked uut and adopted by Matteucci 
and several others among the first ecientific 
men of Italy. Filippo de. Filippi especially 
did everything he could to bring it into play, 
and talked about it, as he told me, with Kivg 
Victor Emanuel during a hunting party. 
Matteucci afterwards left the Ministry. Filip- 
pi and he are dead. The fate of the project 
is easily to be understood.” Thus wrote Vogt 
to Dr. Dohrn, while the latter was building 
the now famous station at Naples. Ip 1871 
Vogt, interested by certain arrangements of 
the Austrians at Trieste for public instruction, 
again strove to realize his views on the neces- 
sities and wants of scientific investigation. In 
the above-mentioned letter to Dohrn he says : 
“I worked out a fresh project, and made 
rather special calculations on the money ne- 
cessary for executing it, and sent all this to 
the Austrian Minister of Public Instruction, 
Von Strehmayr. I addressed at the same 
time Gegenbaur, Haeckel and you to approve 
of my views. You sent me, besides, a letter 
from Darwin, who applauded much your own 
lan for erecting « station, and had even of- 
ered a subscription for it. I added all these 
letters to my memorial, which unfortunately 
had the same fate as the Italian. Strehmayr 
left the Ministry before he could do the least 
thing for the plan which he thought exceed- 
ingly valuable.” 

Part of what Carl Vogt planned to carry 
out at Nap'es Anton Dohrn has accom- 
plished; but the Anderson school, suggested 
by Shaler and organized by Agassiz, eo long 
as it lived more nearly realized the ideas of 
Vogt than has the Naples station, although 
the latter is the oldest, most extensive and 
highly individualized specimen of the Euro- 
pean type of station. Dr. Anton Dohrn is a 
German naturalist from Stellin ; and was for 
some years a private docent in the university 
at Jena. In the winter of 1868.69 he was 
engaged in embryological studies, with Dr. 
Miklucko-Maclay, at Messina, where the two 
tried to found a permanent station. Failing 
in this, Dohra planned the Naples station, in 
entire ignorance of what Vogt had previously 
attempted; and Maclay fruitlessly urged 
upon the Russiao naturalists the establish- 
ment of a station on the Black Sea. Dohrn 


set energetically about the realization of his 
plan for a permanent station where European 
geologists could have every fecility for the: 
study of the flora and fauna of the Mediter-. 
ranean under their normal conditions of life, 
and coon enlisted the foremost of English and 
German biologists in itseupport. In response 
to Dr. Dohrn’s request for their moral sup- 
port, the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at its Liverpool meeting, in 
1870, constituted Prof. Rolleston, Dr. Sclater 
and Dr. Dohrn a committee for the founda- 
tion of zoological stations in different parts of 
the globe. The German Government in- 
structed its diplomatic agents in Italy to lend 
their aid, and later granted him a subsidy of 
$1,000. The Italian Government ceded, asa 
site for the building, a plot of ground in the 
famous Villa Reale, or City Park of Naples, 
on the shore of the bay. Here was erected, 
within 100 feet of the sea, and chiefly through 
Dohrn’s own contribution of nearly $40,000, 
a stone building forty feet high, and covering 
an area of 8,000 square feet. The building 
was begun before the Anderson Schoul was 
thought of, but was not ready for occupancy 
tillsome months after the close of the first 
session at Penikese. On the lower floor is a 
great publie aquarium, while in the upper 
story are the library and the various working- 
rooms, furnished so as to afford, without 
crowding, twenty working-iables, with all 
necessary appurtenances, such as aquaria, 
jars, shelving, etc. The station is open the 
year round, but is chiefly frequented in the 
winter. Dr. Dohrn has there trained natur- 
alists as his assistants; its sources of revenue 
are admittance fees to the public aquarium, 
rent of tables, two scientific periodicals, and 
the sale of collections and specimens. A fine 
working library has been gathered which is 
especially rich in embryological literature. 
Many of the great German book-houses gave 
it full sets of their zoological publications, 
and numerous learned societies, euch as the 
Zoological Society of London, the Royal 
Academies of Copevhagen, Naples and Ber- 
lin, and ovr own Smithsonian Institution 
have contributed liberally of their publica- 
tions, 

Scientists were quick to avail themselves of 
the advantages concentrated at Naples. Be- 
fore the station was opened nearly all the 
tables were leased by different European 
Governments and universities. During March 
and April, 1875, there were eighteen natural- 
ists working simultaneously at the station. 
Before 1874 it was unusual for so many as 
five naturalists to work at Naples in a year; 
but thirty-five had visited the station for that 
purpose when, at the close of the first year’s 
work, Dc. Dohrn gave the inaugural address 
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April 11, 1875. Of the thirty-five, four were 
from England, five from Holland, fourteen 
from Germany, three from Austria, six from 
Russia, aud three from Italy. In the follow- 
ing extract from Dr. Dohrn’s inaugural ad- 
dress, the aim of the new zoology and the end 
it had in view, not only in the establishment 
of the Naples station, but also of those which 
have since arisen in Germany, France, 
Austria, Russia and Scotland, are expressed : 
“Every fish, every crab, every medusa is the 
result of a long proce:s of development which 
we have to trace and the determination of 
which the Zoological Station is intended to 
facilitate; that is its purpose; it was for that 
end I built it."—N. Y. Tribune. 
THE MINISTRY OF ENGLAND. 

The pregent is the ninth of the combina- 
tious of statesman who have conducted the 
government of England since the accession 
of Queen Victoria in 1835. The following is 
the list of Premiers : 





Viscount Melbourne......... «Fourth month 18, 1835 
Sit MOvert Peek icccescee casacs -...Ninth month 1, 1841 
. Lord John Russgell..... ...00 «Seventh month 3, 1846 
Earl of Derby...... cocee seccccce -Second month 27, 1852 


Earl of Aberdeen..........000, Twelfth month 28, 1852 
Viscount Palmerston......... «Second month 8, 1855 
Earl of Derby........... @ sececses -Second month 26, 1858 
Viscount Palmerston........... Sixth month 18, 1859 
Earl Ruszell......... ebesesneesed Eleventh month 6, 1865 
Earl of Derby.........cse0 pas -Sixth month 6, 1866 
Benjamin Disraeli........ +--e9econd month 27, 1868 
William Ewart Gladstone..... Twelfth month 9, 1868 
Benjamin Disraeli (Eart of Bea- 

consfield, 8th mo, 21, 1876), Second mo. 21, 1874 
William Ewart Gladstone.....Fourth month 28, 1880 

Says the New York World: 

The Cabinet is one of the most curious as 
it is one of the most important of British in- 
stitutions, It is unknown to the law ; its 
members are never officially announced ; its 
existence has never been recognized by act of 
Parliament and no record is kept of its meet- 
ings and resolutions, “The executive govern- 
ment of Great Britain and Ireland,” says Mr. 
Martin, “is vested nominally in the Crown, 
but practically in a committee of Parliament, 
commonly called the Cabinet, which has 
come to absorb the functions of the ancient 
and still extant Privy Council, or ‘the King 
in Council,’ the members of which, bearing 
the title of Right Honorable, are sworn ‘to 
advise the King according to the best of their 
cunning and discretion,’ and ‘to help and 
strengthen the execution of what shall be re- 
solved.’ Though not named in any formal 
legislative way, the Cabinet is virtually ap- 
pointed by Parliament and especially by the 
House of Commons, its existence being de- 
pate on the possession of a majority in the 
atter assembly. ° ; : 
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The member of the Cabinet who fills the- 
position of First Lord of the Treasury Com- 
mission, which has supplanted the old Lord 
High Treasurer, is the chief of the Ministry 
and therefore of the Cabinet. It is on his: 
recommendation that his colleagues are ap- 
pointed, and he dispenses, with hardly an 
exception, the patronage of the Crown.” Nine 
members of the Administration are now usu— 
ally included in the Cabinet—the First Lord 
of the Treasury, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Lord President of the Council, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the five Secretaries of 
State. To these, according to another au- 
thority, should be, and according to practice 
often is, added the Lord Privy Seal. From. 
among the other ministerial functionaries a 
varying number are chosen to be admitted to 
seats in the Cabinet—sometimes two or three, 
sometimes six or eight—the Premier’s choice 
being guided by their rank, talents, reputa- 
tion and political importance. It sometimes 
happens, however, that a member of the Cab- 
inet sits without office; this occurs in the case 
of some statesman of high influence and char- 
acter whose advice and the weight of whose 
name are required, but who is averse’to un— 
dertaking the responsibilities and labors of 
any particular office. Up to the time of the 
first Lord Ellenborough the Chief Justice of 
England was among the officials who com- 
monly held seats in the Cabinet. The first 
Gladstone Cabinet contained no fewer than: 
fifteen members, Mr. Gladstone holding two- 
offices ; there were but thirteen in the Admin- 
istration which has just gone out. It is, how- 
ever, worth mention that hardly any two 
English books of reference ever agree as to- 
what Ministers have or have not seats in the 
Cabinet. Thus the “ Statesmen’s Year-Book” 
for 1874 included the President of the Board: 
of Trade in the Cabinet, though “ Whitaker” 
of the sams year declares he was not entitled 
to a seat; the “ Year-Book” for 1880 gives: 
thirteen members, and the “ Parliamentary 
Companion ”’ and “ Financial Reform Alma- 
nac” fourteen, and soon. Taking Mr. Mar- 
tin as a guide, we may compile the following 
lists of the Gladstone Ministry, which went. 
out in 1874, and of the Disraeli Administra- 
tion, which has just gone out, Ministers not. 
sitting in the Cabinet. being distinguished by: 
an asterisk : 
GuapstTong, 1874. BEACONSFIELD, 1880. 
First Lord of the Treasury. 
W. E. Gladstone. Earl of Beaconsfield... 
Lord Chancellor. 
Lord Selborne. Earl Cairns. 
Lord President. 
Duke of Richmond. 
Lord Privy Seal. 
Viscount Halifax. Duke of Northumberland. 
Chancellor of Exchequer. 
Sir Stafford Northcote. 


Lord Aberdare. 








a 
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Home Secretary. 
Rt. Hon. Robert Lowe. 
Secretary Foreign Affairs. 
‘Earl of Granville. Marquis of Salisbury. 
Colonial Secretary. 
‘Earl of Kimberley. Sir M. E. Hicks-Beach. 
Secretary for India. 
Viscount Cranbrook. 
Secretary for War. 
Rt. Hon. Edw. Cardwell. Col. F. A. Stanley. 
Firat Lord of the Admiralty. 
‘Rt. Hon. Geo. J. Goschen. W. H. Smith. 
President Board of Trade. 
‘Rt. Hon. C. 8. Fortescue. Viscount Sandon. 
Secretary for Ireland. 
Marquis of Hartington. Rt. Hon. Jas. Lowther.* 
Vice-President Com. on Education. 
‘Rt. Hon. W. E Forster. Lord George Hamilton.* 
President Local Government Board. 
‘Rt. Hon. Jas. Stansfeld. Rt. Hon. G. Sclater-Booth.* 
Chancellor Duchy of Lancaster. 
Rt. Hon. John Bright. Rt. Hon. T. E. Taylor.* 
Postmaster-General. 
‘Rt. Hon. Lyon Playfair.* Lord John Manners. 


Mr. Cardwell was created Viscount Card- 
well in 1874, and Viscount Cranbrook pre- 
vious to 1878 was known as the Rt. Hon. 
‘Gathorne-Hardy. Of the first Gladstone 
Cabinet, Lord Aberdare was much better 
known as the Rt. Hon. Henry Bruce, and 
“Viscount Halifax as Sir Charles Wood. 


R. A. Cross. 


Duke of Argyll. 





PAWNEE SCHOOL. 


We are informed that it is contemplated by 
‘the Department of the Interior t» establish at 
the old Pawnee Reservation a school for the 
Pawnees. We hope this will be done, and 
‘there are several good reasons why it should 
be done. Among these are, first: The Paw- 
nees there own the old school buildings with 
some laad attached, just as suitable as ever 
for occupancy by a school, and cultivation as 
a farm, and unless they can be used for this 
‘purpose will probably never realize their just 
value to the tribe. The second reason is that 
it has been found by experiment that the 
youug Indian in school makes much better 
progress with his studies and much greater 
advancement in civilization when under good 
‘management and separate from the immedi- 
ate influence of his tribe. In conversation 
with those who used to have charge of the 


‘Pawnee school, we were invariably told that | 


those pupils who “boarded” with the tribe or 
spent their vacation among them did not ad- 
vance as the others did; only showing what, 
after all, everybody koows, that home influ- 
ence dominates over every other. The young 
Indian who is allowed to spend a considerable 
ortion of his time with his tribe invariably 
apses into their habits, customs, prejudices 
and vices. The Department, realizing this 
fact, are looking favorably upon schools 
separately conducted. Oihor reasons for 
e3tablishing the Pawnee school at the old 


village might be sought for, in the location 
itself, in the midst of an intelligent com- 
munity friendly to tne old tribe, and at a 
place delightful for health.— Columbus (Neb.) 
Journal. 





LIGHT. 


From out the sea that beat with sullen might 

Along the day—a sea of weariness, of doubt and 
fear— 

A sudden wave of ever widening light 

Rolled inward, till the dim and distant seemed most 
near and clear. 


Whence came it? Not from the visible sea, 

Nor from the visible heaven bending near ; 

Above the sun, within infinity, 

Grew the apocalypse that made all things clear. » 


What was it, Lord, but the indwelling light 

That floods Thy universe, or in a single spark 

Set in its darkness gives some blind soul sight, 

Till it soars toward Thee surely from the groping 
dark ? . 


So may it be, Lord, when Death’s twilight dim 

Deepens around me, cold and lonely, near and very 
drear, 

Let Thy great wave of light come flowing in 

To light my passage outward. Then I cannot fear. 

—Mary Clemmer, in Standard of the Cross. 


tee 


: HAPPINESS. 
I followed a bird to the north and south, 
I followed it east and west, 
With the longing to call it at last my own, 
And hide it within my breast ; 
But the bird flew on, and I sought it in vain, 
Through eunshine and wind, the storm and the rain. \ 


I went to the city to find it, where 
The restless crowd surged by; 
But the bird I sought with its snowy wings 
Had flown to the upper sky— 
And the crowds surged on with their ceaseless din, 
Their waves of sorrow and folly and sin. 


I went to the forest, where all day long 
A hush that was sweet fell down, 
And I watch for my bird with its magical song, 
But the shudows gave only a frown ; 
Then I knew that I never should find it there, 
And I gave up the chase in sullen despair. 


I entered the lists of the busy world, 
I took up its burden of care; 
Its wrongs to be righted, its sorrows to lift, 
Its mountains of trouble to bear ; 
And wearied, I laid me at last to rest, 
I awoke—and the bird was within my breast. ‘ 
Marcaret B. Peeke. 





SMOKING IN GERMANY. 


In Germany if a boy is caught smoking he 
is locked up. The goverament has become 
anzious about the effects of tobacco on the phy- 
sique of the soldiers of the future, and in order 
to rectify in some measure the evil, ordered 
the police to arrest all boys found smoking 
in the streets if they are under sixteen years 
old, and to have them punished by fine and 
imprisonment. 

According to reports resulting from gov- 
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ernment investigation, a clearly defined line 
bas been discovered between the smokers 
and the non-smokers who attend the poly- 
technic echools, those who do not emoke be- 
ing decidedly superior in general scholarship 
and mental vigor. The poisonous nicotine, so 
far counteracted in the adult smoker by the 
resisting forces of his wature constitution, 
takes hold of the forming tissues of the 
young, and does its injurious work without 
hindrance. 

We have recently presented this subject of 
the prohibition of boys smoking in Germany 
to a German, who writes in reply: “ In Ger- 
many the education of children is very dif- 
ferent from what it is here in America. The 
children almost without exception look upon 
their parents with the highest respect. A 
word from them, a wish, is an order that 
must be obeyed. They are dependent tpon 
their parents longer than most American 
boys; attend school from the sixth to the 
fourteenth year; and those parents who can 
afford it send their children to school for a 











up streams that flowed through other States, 


would have to run the gauntlet of the gill- 


nets, seines and other appliances of the fisher- 


men of the intermediate States. 


The decrease in the yield of fich in all our 


rivers was becoming a serious matter. This 
was due to many causes, a part of which were 
the steamboats and the disturbance of the 


river trade and the pollution of streams by 
mills and factories, 


In 1871, the National Government became 


interested in the affair, and the U.S. Fish 
Commission was established to discover the 
various causes of the disappearance of ‘the: 
fish, and to cultivate and propagate them. 


Its observations were to be made with refer- 


ence to the ealt sea off the coast, as well as to 
the fresh water rivers and streams. Since the 
establishment of the Fish Commission its 
work and correspondence have awakened 
much interest in the several States, and there 
are now twenty-six State Fish Commiasions 
with an active American Fish Cultural Asso- 
ciation, which recently held its session in New 


much longer period. They are much more} York 


severely disciplined and punished by whip- 
ping on the slightest disobedience. The 
schools are managed differently from Ameri- 
ean schools. A German boy does not dare to 
smoke. He knows that if he does, and is 
caught at it, he will be punished. I am sorry 
to say, however, that nearly every German 
man smokes,” 

It might be suggested to our German 
friends, that prohibition extending to the 
later years of life would be more effectual. 
It stops too soon, before boys’ habits for life 
are formed. Prohibition during the earliest 
years of life seems to work well. Let it be 
tried longer.—Dr. M. L. Holbrook, in Nat. 
Tem. Adv. 


From The Cincinnati Commercial. 
THE CULTURE OF FOOD-FISHES IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 


The necessity for, and the best methods of, 
the scientific propagation of food-fishes has 
received much attention in this country, yet 
its importauce would justify even more. The 
success already met with has, in many in- 
instauces, been surprising. Tie field of opera- 
tion in fish culture extends from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, and from the Lakes to the 
Gulf. : 

Previcus to 1870, but a very few of the 
States had fich commissioners, and even these 
gave the matter comparatively little atten- 
tion. <A great difficulty in the way was the 
fact that many of the States acting individu- 
ally were reluctant to expend their money in 
stocking streams with fish that in their youth 
would migrate to the ocean, and, in returning 











ork, 
The investigations of these commissions 


have thrown much light upon the propaga- 
tion of food-fishes, and are interesting reading. 
The Government Commission has ascertained 
that the eggs of a single pair of shad, arti- 
ficially protected, can be made to produce 
more young fish than 200 pairs will do under 
natural agencies, the great mass of the young 
of the Jatter serving as food for larger fish. 


The United States Commission has estab- 


lished hatching stations for shad, salmon, 
white-fish and others at various points. These 
not only increase the supply of fish in the im- 
mediate waters, but from them are shipped 
eggs and young fish to State commissions and 
to Europe for exchange. The Commission 
receives applications for California salmon, 
trout, etc., from individuals in all parts of the 
country. 


The Goverment Commission establishes 


itcelf each summer on a different locality of 


the ccast. Prof. Spencer Baird, the Superin- 
tendent, has devoted special attention to the 
cod, mackerel, menhaden, shad, salmon and 
oysters. The matter of food for fishes, such 
as shrimps and crawfish in fresh water, also 


receives proper attention. 


The advantages and enormous savings of 
artificial fish culture are manifest in all local- 
ities. The Connecticut river, for instance, up 
to Revolutionary times and later, had an 
abundance of salmon. In 1798, adam was 
built about 100 miles above Saybrook. The 
next year fish were abundant, but afterwards 
so rapidly decreased that at the opening of 
the century salmon were almost extinct in 
the Connecticut river. Early in 1869, the 
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Siate Commission of Vermont put salmon fry 
in West river, and the year following in Wil- 
liams river. In 1871, the Connecticut Com- 
missioners added to the number of young 
salmon in the Connecticut river, and repeated 
the operation in 1873. In 1872, a single 
salmon was caught in the Connecticut, but 
the number has each succeeding year gradu- 
‘ally increased, and last spring 500 were 
caught in a few weeks, The salmon had so 
far lost its identity to Connecticut fishermen 
that when they first caught them, in May, 
1878, they did not know they were salmon. 
But now the long-barren river is fruitful with 
salmon fish, and there is every indication that 
if care is taken by legislative action to pre- 
vent the entire capture of future schools of 
fish in all years to come it will furnish a fair 
quantity of this excellent fish food. 

The fish Commission of California, ia its 
last report, presented some very interesting 
facts. In that report they state that salmon, 
in the natural process of incubation, produced 
only two young fish to every 1,000 eggs de- 
posited. A female salmon of twenty pounds 
weight will deposit 16,000 eggs, but she will 
bring forth only 32 young ealmon, all but two 
out of every 1,000 eggs being lost from one 
cause or another. By the artificial process of 


hatching, as conducted by the commissioners 
at the State hatcheries, 15,000 young salmon 
are obtained from 16,000 eggs. The artificial 


process gives nearly 940 young salmon to 
1,000 eggs, and the natural process but two. 

About7,000,000 pounds of Californiasalmon 
are consumed every year, and it is important 
that the supply shall continue to equal the 
demand. As this could not be done by the 
natural process it has been necessary to resort 
to artificial processes, and, as will be seen 
from the foregoing, with marked success. The 
market of San Francisco is supplied with 90 
varieties of edible fresh and salt water fish, 
the most abundant of which are salmon and 
sturgeon, caught in the home waters. 

The Commission have imported large quan- 
tities of fish from other States. Some of their 
importations—as the Schuylkill catfish and 
shad, which increase rapidly—are showing 
themselves in Jarge numbers, and are becom- 
‘ing common and comparatively cheap in the 
markets. It is expected that in two or three 
‘years they will be as abundant asin Balti- 
more and Philadelphia. In the course of a 
few years it is anticipated their importations 
of striped and black bass, eels, carp, white- 
‘fish and other varieties of slower propagation, 
will be equally plenty. 


A SCHOOL SOCIETY OF PEACEMAKERS. 


I was sitting, book in hand, behind the 
‘blinds.of an open window in my parlor in 
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Albany, N. Y., one day in early summer, 
when I observed a little fellow coming up the 
street whose appearance greatly interested 
me. He was about ten or eleven years old, 
and had that bright, open sort of countenance 
80 pleasing to observe at any period, but es- 
pecially in early youth. Over one shoulder 
was slung a green satchel; in his hand he 
carried tenderly a little boat, painted neatly 
in stripes; its paper sails unfurled, and its 
gay flag hoisted. An expression of intense 
satisfaction rested on the boy’s face, and 
lighted up his brown eyes. Just as he was 
about to pass my window, and I was begin- 
ning to regret losing sight of him, the gutter, 
hugely swollen by a recent shower, caught 
his eye, and he stooped over it to launch his 
tiny boat. For a few minutes he was thus 
occupied, and I resumed my book. 

I was presently startled by a noisy splash, 
an exclamation of surprise, and a loud, rude 
laugh. The latter proceeded from a rough- 
looking boy standing near, with a stone in 
his hand, evidently prepared to fire a second 
shot into the little craft already fatally dis- 
abled. Her young commander was standing, 
one foot in the water, trying to save the un- 
lucky vessel, now a mere wreck, fast drifting 
out to sea. Not a word had escaped his lips 
after the first exclamation. Indeed, the whole 
affair occupied less time than has the telling 
of it. Only the crimson cheek and indignant 
eye of the little sailor expressed his sense of % 
the outrage. He succeeded, after wetting 
both feet and being well bespattered with mud, 
in rescuing his boat, quickly tore off the rag- 
ged sails, dropped the red flag (which he 
would not abandon) with the naked hull into 
his satchel, and proceeded to wipe his clothes 
with his pocket handkerehief. 

The rough lad had looked amazed at this 
quiet way of taking an affront, and paused a 
moment as if considering whether or not it 
proceeded from “cowardice.” That was the 
very query in my own mind, but the whole 
appearance of the boy refuted the suspicion. 
He had a look of courage and independence 
that no one could mistake. His tormentor, 
seeming presently satisfied that he had “ mis- 
taken his man,” walked slowly away, calling 
him ill names as he went. 

For my own part, I felt sure that he of the 
green satchel was actuated by some grand 
motive, and I burned with curiosity to know 
what it was. I surprised him just then by 
throwing open the blinds, congratulating him 
on having avoided a quarrel, and expressing 
regret at the loss of his boat. He replied that 
it was mostly his own fault, the spoiling of 
his boat, because “‘ Archie North” had ad- 
vised him not to try her on the way home 
from school, but that the place was “such a 
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famous one” it tempted him. “Well, my 
little friend,” said I, “it is some consolation 
that you did not lose your temper as well as 
your boat. How came you to control it so 
well?” “Oh, I was very angry, ma'am,” he 
said, and I am not over it yet. She was a 
capital sailer, and I built her all myself (only 
Archie helped me rig her). I'd like to flog 
that fellow yet, but I won’t. I'll go and 
show her to Archie.” 

“Archie seems to be a great friend of 
yours,” I replied, ‘‘ but you have not told me 
how you managed to keep your temper, nor 
why you are so careful to do it. Stay a little, 
can’t you, and tell me about it?” “ Oh, there 
isn’t much to tell ma’am; I am qualifying, as 
the boys call it, to become a member of the 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, 


against 49.41 degrees of last year. 
point reached this year occurred on the 14th, 84 
degrees, while the lowest was on the 12th, 28.50 
degrees, only two days earlier. 

Rain for the first four months, 1880....12.06 inches. 
Rain for the first four months, 1879....14.12 


exclaimed to myself as the boy turned away. 
“ Blessed ” indeed, thrice ‘“‘bleseed are the 
peacemakers.”— Christian Intelligencer. 


ete 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


ETC., FOR 


FOURTH MONTH. 
Rain has fallen on 14 days, slight snowfalls on 2, 


while we record 11 clear. 


The mean temperature has been 53.10 degrees 
The highest 


While the month we have just passed through has 


















chronicled. some almost excessively warm days 
(witness the 14th, 15th and 16th, on the first-named 
reaching 84 degrees at the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
with a few others nearly equal), there has been 
much of the time decidedly “Marchy” weather 
(witness the very last day of the month, when we 
had a heavy hail storm, lasting a few minutes.) 

While we have had so little snow here, heavy 
snow-storms and snow-slides have prevailed in 
California, blocking the railroads. On the 11th, a 
resident of West Philadelphia informed us that they 
had ice there nearly three-quarters of an inch thick, 
while at Germantown another states that there has 
been frost there nearly every night for some time 
past. On the 12th, the hills around Erie, Pa., were 
reported white with snow. 

On. the 14th and 15th came a great contrast to 
the above, the mercury at Borhek’s, on Chestnut st., 
reaching 77 degrees and upward, at 3 o’clock P.M. 
We believe there was nothing to equal it during the 
whole of the month last year, 

Terrible cyclones have occurred in some of the 
western portions of the United States. It is sup- 
posed that that which occurred on the 18th, when 
the actual extent of area is ascertained by the Sig- 
nal Service Bureau, it will unquestionably prove to 
have been one of the most wide-sweeping storms in 
the length and breadth of its course, as well as in 


Juvenile Peace Society we have in our school. 
But I could never do it if Archie North 
didn’t give me so much help about it.” “ But 
who is he, and how can he help in such a 
ase as this?” I asked. ‘“ Well, ma’am, Ar- 
hie is one of our big boys. He is the help 
‘and comfort of the whole school, and every- 
body loves him. He settles all our misun- 
‘derstandings, and brings everything straight 
for us. He knows the trouble I have with 
my passionate temper, and reminds me of our 
Saviour’s example; and how, when I ama 
man, it will mortify me if I have such poor 
control of myself. He’s a real friend, I can 
tell you,” said he, with animation. 

¥ “How about the ‘Society,’ was that Ar- 
chie’s work too?” . 

“ Yes,” ma’am, it was. Before he came to 
our school—I was a little fellow then—there 
was always quarrelling going on, and the 
doys disliked the teachers. Archie got up 
this Society with three or four other boys, and 


it grew and grew until it has taken in a good 
many of the boys and all the teachers, and 
even the principal himself (just think of that, 
ma’am), and it isn’t like the same school at 
all that it used to be.” 

‘That is splendid, indeed!” said 1; “ but 
tell me, please, about the rules of admission. 
I suppose they are pretty strict.” “ Yes, 
indeed,” eaid he; we must stand cn trial a 
month, and if we fail, take another, and so 
on, until we can ‘keep the peace’ with all 
the world, or we can’t be members of that 
Society. I have failed, and had to begin 
over again, several times,” he added; “ but 
Archie thinks ]’ll stand it this time.” 

“One more question,” said I, “and thank 

ou for answering so many. Has your ‘Peace 
Bociety ’ any badge or sign by which any one 
may recognize its members?” “ Yes,ma’am, 
it has both. Archie says the badge is silence, 
and that when two boys are disputing, the 
one who yields first and most pleasingly gives 
the sign.” “ Happy, excellent Archie!” I 








the destruction of property and the loss of life it 
entailed, that have ever devastated this country, not 
even excepting the furious cyclone which some 
years ago destroyed Camanche and New Albany, in 
Iowa. 

The gr€atest fury of that of the present year ap- 
peared to have been expended on Marshfield, where 
180 buildings were levelled to the ground, and near- 
ly 100 lives lost. So far as known, 123 were killed 
in Missouri, and the list of injured runs up into the 
hundreds. 

We close by giving something a little astrono- 
mical; 

Wasuineron, D. C., April 13th.—The Smithsonian 
Institution has received from Professor Foerster, of 
Berlin, the announcement of the discovery by Palisa, 
at Pola, on the 10th of April, 1880, of a planet of 
the eleventh magnitude, in 13 hours no minutes 
right ascension, 12 degrees 8 minutes south de- 
clination, with a daily motion of 7 minutes north. 

A telegram from Hillsboro’, Texas, reports that 
a very brilliant meteor fell and burst, in the day- 
time, near Richland Creek, in Hill county, that 
State, a few days since, and that one piece as large 
as a man’s head had been found, which had+pene- 
trated the earth five or six feet. J. M. E. 

Philad@a, Fifth mo. 1st, 1880. 
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ITEMS. 


Tue remaining crews of the forty-one life-saving 
stations along the New Jersey coast that were not 
disbanded on the 15th ult. went out of service on 
the Ist inst. 


An official dispatch has been received at Madrid, 
Spain, announcing that the sub-marine telegraph 
cable, from Singapore to the Philippine Islands, has 
been completely laid, 


A Paris dispatch to the London 7tmes says: “The 
Tancarville Canal scheme, for giving to Rouen bet- 
ter access to the sea, by avoiding the tortuous route 
of the Seine, has been agreed to by the Chamber 
of Deputies,” 


THERE are now under regular training in the In- 
dian school at Carlisle, Pa., ten boys as carpenters, 
six shoemakers, four as tinners, six as blacksmiths, 
nine as saddlers, one as printer, and the, remainder, 
who are old enough, under agricultural training. 


In relation to the new cabinet the London Times 
says: ‘The difficult task which Mr. Gladstone un- 
dertook seems to have been judiciously performed 
thus far. A Liberal administration has been formed, 
which promises to be strong, moderate and repre- 
sentative.” 


Tue Peruvian Legation has received a cable tele- 
gram from Panama, saying that in consequence of 
the blockade of Callao the Government of Peru has 
declared all the minor ports and roadsteads between 
Casua and Pisco to be ports of entry. This opens 
49 new Peruvian ports. 


Firteen miles of new sewers have been laid in 
Memphis to date, and house connections are ebeing 
made as rapidly as possible. The work is sub- 
stantially completed in the business and thickly 
settled portions of tie city. In the less thickly 
built regions, operations will be carried on until 
the Ist of June. 


Tae navigation of the Upper Delaware has been 
proved feasible. On the 27th of last month, the 
steamboat Kitlaninny, the first that ever reached 
Port Jervis, N. Y., arrived there without accident, 
having run the fifty miles in less than five hours. 
The steamboat is sixty feet long, fourteen feet wide, 
and carry seventy persons. 


A CABLE telegram from London, on the 30th ult., 
states, ‘* All inquiries at Chatham respecting the 
training ship Atalanta by the relatives and friends 
of the 300 and more young seamen and 11 officers 
on board when she left Bermuda 91 days ago, have 
now ceased, and the belief now prevails that, from 
some inexplicable cause, the stability of the vessel 
became endangered, and the ship succumbed to one 
of the terrific gales known to have prevailed soon 
after she left Bermuda.” 


Tue number of miles of railway that will be con- 
structed during the present year will undoubtedly 
be greater than that of any previous year. The 
greatest number hitherto constructed in one year 
was in 1871, when 7,608 miles were built. The 
estimates for this year point to about 12,000 miles 
as the probable number. The South and South- 
west are the localities where the greater proportion 
of the new works are being eonstructed; the roads 
of more or less importance are being constructed 
in all parts of the country. Many extensions are 
being made by old roads, and large numbers of 
“feeders’’ are being built to meet local wants.— 
Public Ledger. 


AmeRIOAN Fisnery Asnoap.—In the Berlin, Prus- 
sia, Fishery Exbibition, now in progress, American 
contributions excite the most attention. Among 
especial objects of notice are 250 tons of piscato- 
rial materia], valued at $50,000, which has arrived 
from America: a whale boat, fully equipped with gear 
ready for action; a purse seine from 200 to 300 fath- 
oms deep, used in netting whole shoals of mackerel 
in mid ocean; six specimens of the peculiar fishing 
boat, called the “dory,” and a model of the twin 
screw steamer the Fish Hawk, specially constructed 
for the artificial hatching of fish eggs, chiefly those 
of the shad and cod. Owing to the neglect of the 
British Government to make a special grant, what 
few exhibits were made were the results of private 
enterprise, most of the space granted to England 
being used by American contributions.—Del, Co. 
Republican. 


A dispatch from St. Petersburg to the London 
Standard on the 28th ult., says: ‘The churches of 
the Old Believers, which have been closed for forty 
years, will be now opened in pursuance with the 
measure passed by the Committee of Ministers and 
returned with imperial assent removing the disa- 
bilities of the Old Believers and other religious dis- 
senters in Russia. 

In relation to the famine and plague now existing 
in Russia, the Gazette says: “The plague has ap- 
peared in the Volsk district in the Government of 
Saratoff. A famine also prevails and twenty-seven 
peasants have died from starvation. The Golos of 
the Don says phantoms of death and hunger are pas- 
sing from village to village in the Don district, 
where all the granaries are empty, and there is an 
absolute dearth of money. Other provincial papers 
report deaths from starvation among the peasantry 
in various parts of the country.” 





< NOTICES. 


GENERAL TEACHERS’ MEETING. 


The last of the series of General Teachers’ Meet- 
ings, provided for by the Committee appointed for 
the purpose by the Association, will be held at Race 
Street Meeting-house on Third-day evening, Fifth 
mo. 11th, at 7.30 o'clock. 

The following important questions will claim the 
attention of the meeting, viz.: 

“Should the Association take any steps looking 


to an official recognition of the First-day School . 


movement by the Society of Friends ?” 

‘‘ Aims, objects and dangers of tbe First-day 
School movement in connection with the Society of 
Friends.” 

All teachers, workers and interested Friends are 
specially invited to attend, 

Jas. W. Janney, Clerk of the Cam. 





The First-day School Association will meet, by 
adjournment, at Race St., on Fourth day at 8 P. M. 
A general invitation is extended. ; 

MaTILDA GARRIGUES 
Jos S. Haines, *\ Clerks. 





A Religious Meeting will be held at Girard Ave- 
nue Meeting- house, to-morrow evening at 74 o’clock. 





Annual Meeting of Friends’ Book Association at 
Race St., on Second-day evening next, at 8 o’clock. 





Children’s Meeting to-morrow at 3 P. M., at Race 
Street. 











